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In conclusion, I cannot help expressing the wish that the practice of 
writing theses of this sort may become common in our universities. If 
ever it does so, it will undoubtedly adapt itself to the American mind, 
with its clearness, rapidity, and demand for available results. 

Thomas Davidson. 

The Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes. With Introduction and 
Explanatory Notes. An essay which obtained the Hare Prize in the 
year 1889. By A. C. Pearson, M.A. London, C. J. Clay & Sons, 
1 89 1. — pp. vii, 344. 

This volume contains two hundred and two fragments of Zeno and 
one hundred and fifteen of Cleanthes, besides seventy odd Apophtheg- 
mata of the two philosophers. Wellmann's article on the Neue Jahr- 
bucher fur Philologie (1873) marked, as Pearson says, "the first serious 
attempt to discriminate the teaching of Zeno from that of the Stoa in 
general." The omissions of this collection were supplied by Wachs- 
muth in two Gottingen programs, — Commentationes I et II de Zenone 
Citiensi et Cleanthe Assio (1874-1875). To supplement these three 
papers, Pearson has edited and given us a critical commentary on these 
three hundred fragments. He prefaces this by an introduction of fifty 
pages, which, to the general student of the history of Philosophy, will 
prove the most valuable part of the book. For the student working 
specially in Greek Philosophy and Literature, the commentary on the 
fragments will be found a serviceable supplement to Zeller and Hirzel. 

William Hammond. 

Die aristotelische Aaffassnng vom Verhaltnisse Gottes zur Welt 
und zum Menschen. Von Dr. Eugen Rolfes. Berlin, Mayer und 
Muller, 1892. — pp. 202. 

This book furnishes an interesting example of how strong a case can 
be presented by the counsel defending a cause " for conscience's sake." 
It impresses one, not as the decision of an impartial judge, but as the 
plaidoyer of the advocate. The outcome of the trial must be such 
as to justify the commentaries of Thomas Aquinas and acquit scholas- 
ticism of the charge of having prostituted philosophy. To this end 
nothing could be more favorable than an interpretation of Aristotle in 
the sense of the doctor angelicus and conformable to the spirit of Chris- 
tian theology. Dr. Rolfes courageously undertakes this task, and does 
the best that can be done under the circumstances. Still, the reader 
feels that force is being used, that the case is prejudged, that the writer 
projects his own notions into the pages of the master whom he seeks to 
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explain. Strangely enough Dr. Rolfes discerns in Zeller's universally 
recognized masterpiece of critical research an attempt on the part of its 
author to read his own " shallow deism " into Aristotle's doctrine. Is it 
not rather surprising that Zeller's preconceptions should unfit him for a 
work for which Thomas of Aquin and his partisans possess such marked 
advantages ? 

In a series of five theses Dr. Rolfes aims to give the correct Aris- 
totelian conception of God's relation to the universe and to man. God 
is the beginning and end of all things, not only as to tcAo?, but also as 
efficient cause and living power ; he is the creator of the world and its 
personal, guiding principle, omniscient, omnipotent, and free. The 
human soul is spiritual in its essence, of divine origin, and immortal. 
Although Aristotle conceives the deity as the ethical end of humanity, 
he purposely neglects the religious element in man, confining himself to 
his worldly perfection. On the whole, then, Aristotle's theology agrees 
with the Christian conception of the divinity, — a result which cannot 
but shame unbelief and strengthen our faith in God. The great Greek 
thinker merits the title of prince of philosophers, and furnishes the 
proper starting-point for a true philosophy. In the face of these facts, 
the achievements of scholasticism cannot be ignored with impunity. 

Chief stress is, and must be, laid by the author on his first thesis, which 
asserts the efficient causality of the prime mover. He brings his most 
effective artillery into action here for the purpose of fortifying a position 
which forms the key to the whole situation. Accordingly this part com- 
prises the best portion of the book. In the works of Zeller and others, 
Aristotle's God moves not as efficient principle, but after the manner of 
a final cause, as a quiescent, inactive end. A reversal of this interpre- 
tation does not seem to be warranted by the evidence offered by Dr. 
Rolfes. The utmost that his polemic could accomplish would be to 
bring into clearer relief the contradictions and inconsistencies found in 
Aristotle's writings. Yet it should be remembered that the passages 
quoted in support of our author's view contradict the spirit and princi- 
ples of the great Greek's metaphysics, — a fact which diminishes their 
weight. Aristotle frequently declared that the first cause is contempla- 
tive, being endowed with intellectual activity only (Netopia), not active 
in the sense expressed by the words Trparrav and ttoiuv. He says : kivu 
Se wSe. to optKTov Kal to voyjtov Kivei ov Kivov/xcva . . . kivu 8i u>s ipui/ievov, 
Kwovp-tvov Si TaXXa kwu {Met. 12, 7). It is evident in what sense God 
is the TcpwTov kivovv. He moves without acting, as the good, as the per- 
fect, eternal end after which all things strive. How could there be 
motion in this immaterial spirit or eternal form which is all actuality, 
Ivtpyua, when motion is defined as the transition from potentiality to 
actuality, 1} tov Swdp-a ovtos evrtXt^eia g toiovtov, Kivrjo-is tern. ? 
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Even though we should assume the correctness of Dr. Rolfes's inter- 
pretation on this point, what warrant have we for the assertion that Aris- 
totle taught a creatio ex nihilo, or at any rate came very near it ? If 
God is the end of all finite existence, then, the writer maintains, simple 
logic demands that he be the originator of everything finite. But phi- 
losophers do not invariably draw the conclusions which may seem to 
some to be simple and natural. What right has the interpreter to 
make these deductions himself? Dr. Rolfes shoots beyond his mark 
in endeavoring to elaborate a system which he sets out to explain. 
Again, God is the principle of all things, ij ipxy xal to wpwroy tSv ovto>v, 
says Aristotle, ergo the creator of all things, adds Dr. Rolfes. I know 
of no logic simple enough to render such a conclusion absolutely neces- 
sary. Again, Aristotle's conception of the principles of material essence 
logically demands the notion of creation. Form gives to matter its real 
existence. Hence the originator of the form is also the cause of matter 
(pp. 66-78). Aristotle nowhere draws these conclusions, as the author 
himself confesses, so this dallying with premises is " love's labor lost." 
Had he drawn them, he would have contradicted a fundamental princi- 
ple of his philosophy, according to which the world is eternal. 

The same general objections may be urged against the remaining 
portions of the book. The attempt to make Aristotle's thought square 
with Christian theology renders the application of force necessary at 
times. We except the exposition of the ethical system, which is not 
subjected to this heroic treatment and which presents, therefore, a clear 
and unbiased account of the philosopher's views. 

Frank Thilly. 

Our Moral Nature : Being' a Brief System of Ethics. By James 
McCosh, D.D., LL.D., D.L., Ex-President of Princeton College. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1892. — pp. iv, 53. 

This little volume is pathetically suggestive. It is a collection of brief 
notes in which, without much reasoning or any consideration of alterna- 
tive views, the author sums up his opinions on a variety of ethical 
questions, many of them fundamental. In the Introductory Note Dr. 
McCosh mentions the titles of his various philosophical works. He 
would like still to write a brief treatise on aesthetics. But the prospect 
of his writing it is slight : " It is doubtful if advancing age will admit of 
my doing more." May the memory of past activity mingle its cheer 
with the shadows of the thick years which are closing in round this hon- 
ored and honorable career ! 

Our Moral Nature is not a philosophical treatise ; it is rather a 
series of loosely connected talks given by a good man and an orthodox 



